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out in practice. One could wish that his annotations of this nature 
had been more numerous, if not more extended. Thus, the question 
of the right to mark off a mare clausum off an enemy's coast, which 
was considered with some favor by our Naval War College in 1912, and 
has been claimed by most of the belligerents since 1914, is not dis- 
cussed or referred to, except (p. 607) in one of these notes to the chap- 
ter on the Declaration on " Blockade in Time of War ". In this note it 
is briefly stated that "the provisions of this chapter are in large meas- 
ure avoided by the war-zone device", and that the blockade of the 
Austro-Hungarian coast in 191 5 "seemed to have been the only real 
blockade of the first year of war". 

The book contains many recent papers, often the subject of refer- 
ence, such as the British lists of contraband, absolute and conditional, 
up to April 30, 1915 (pp. 609-611) ; and new provisions of the Imperial 
German Prize Ordinance as revised April 8, 1915 (pp. 614-615). It 
also refers to several important American statutes passed and depart- 
mental regulations prescribed, since the publication of the third edition, 
such as the compilation of circulars as to citizenship and passports, 
published by the State Department in 1915 (p. 164), and (p. 602) the 
"United States Radio Communication Laws and Regulations" of 1914. 

As to the questions raised by the sinking of the Lusitania, Professor 
Sherman takes the view (p. 30) that "international law will protect 
the lives of all non-combatants afloat or ashore; and whether the 
merchant-ship be neutral or hostile, whether it carry contraband or 
non-contraband goods, the belligerent has, indeed, a right to enforce 
search of neutrals and a right to capture belligerent merchant-ships, 
but none of these may be destroyed until human life aboard has been 
placed in safety". In discussing the case of the Nereide (9 Cranch 
388) he holds that Marshall's opinion justifies the proposition asserted 
in the memorandum of our State Department of March 25, 1916, that 
merchant vessels are under no circumstances subject to attack on the 
ground that they are armed for defense. He adds that these principles 
apply with great force to modern submarine warfare; that a submarine 
is not justified in attacking and destroying a merchantman, either bellig- 
erent or neutral, because it is armed, or because it carries contraband 
merchandise, without first removing all passengers and papers of value; 
and that if the vessel be then destroyed, the belligerent must be taken to 
assume all risk of having acted without warrant of law (p. 602). 

The proof-reading has been poorly done. 

Time Perspective in Aboriginal American Culture: a Study in 
Method. By E. Sapir. [Canada, Department of Mines, Geo- 
logical Survey, Memoir 90, no. 13, Anthropological Survey.] 
(Ottawa: Government Printing Bureau. 1916. Pp. ii, 87.) 

Temporal flatness of the available data is the one great weakness 
of that branch of historical science called ethnology. For the student 
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of prehistory, historical perspective almost invariably means speculative 
reconstruction. This circumstance, together with the fact that ethnol- 
ogy has often been called upon by other sciences, such as history, 
sociology, law, ethics, to give a categorical answer to the problems of 
ultimate origins, is responsible for the over-crowding of anthropological 
books and journals with fantastic speculations which are at best of 
interest as material for the ethnologist rather than as contributions to 
ethnological science. The critical student is therefore doubly concerned 
about a careful methodology of historic reconstruction in ethnology. 
For him Dr. Sapir's Study in Method will prove a rare treat. The 
author brings to his task good general knowledge of anthropological 
fact and theory as well as distinctly unusual qualifications as a linguist. 
This explains the unequal value of the two parts into which the work 
informally falls. The first, considerably the longer, deals with time 
perspective in connection with general cultural data, and presents no 
more than a clear and concise summary of work done by others, often 
with greater wealth of argumentation and more fortunate in formu- 
lation. The briefer second part examines linguistic evidence from the 
same standpoint; it brings original data and opens new vistas. 

To turn to some of the generalizations arrived at in the first part. 
Culture elements which are presupposed by other elements in order to 
make the existence of the latter possible, must be regarded as earlier in 
time (p. 15). A well-defined style in any domain of culture always 
stands for relative age (p. 18). The larger the territory covered by a 
cultural trait, the older, ceteris paribus, the trait (p. 28). The inter- 
rupted distribution of a feature may serve to establish its minimum age, 
for it must clearly be ascribed to a period preceding that in which were 
active the factors responsible for the discontinuous distribution (p. 41). 
Incidentally the author takes pains to emphasize, with great justice, 
that the various aspects of culture, such as social organization, religion, 
art; mythology, technical features, display vastly different modes of 
behavior in connection with cultural diffusion (p. 32). Therefore, adds 
the author, it is of the greatest importance to ascertain the paths of dif- 
fusion of culture in North America, a task hardly begun (pp. 35-36). 

Passing to the linguistic discussion, Dr. Sapir cautions that lin- 
guistics can be drawn upon for historical reconstruction in culture only 
to the extent to which 'language reflects culture (pp. 51-52). This is 
eminently the case with vocabulary, which can often be utilized for 
purposes of relative chronology. Noting, e. g., that the Tsimshian term 
for phratry defies analysis while that for crest is readily analyzable, 
one is led to conclude that some form of phratric division antedated 
among the Tsimshian the appearance of phratric and clan badges (pp. 
55 _ 56). Another test is the "criterion of morphologic irregularity": a 
culture concept associated with an archaic linguistic process is itself an 
old one ; although the reverse conclusion cannot be drawn with safety 
(p. 64). The analysis of grammatical categories may also throw light 
on cultural conditions : thus the existence of 
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numerical classifiers in Yurok referring specifically to woodpecker 
scalps and obsidian blades is in a high degree symptomatic of the great 
age of the custom of prizing these objects as valuable forms of prop- 
erty and further implies that the keen sense of property evinced by 
these Indians is by no means a recent development. Similarly, the oc- 
currence in both Salish and Tsimshian of numerical classifiers defining 
canoes necessitates the conclusion that both groups of tribes have not 
only been acquainted with the canoe from time immemorial, but have long 
been dependent on it in the pursuit of their livelihood; this comes out 
even more strongly in the case of Tsimshian, which employs entirely 
distinct stems for "one" and "two" when these numbers refer to 
canoes (p. 65). 

When a term used in one language can be shown to belong to another 
used by a different tribe, the fact is valuable not merely as indicating 
diffusion, but the direction of diffusion as well (p. 69). 

Specific enumeration of the author's conclusions must stop at this 
point, but before closing one is tempted to emphasize the double sig- 
nificance of Dr. Sapir's contribution. On the one hand, it kindles the 
hope that the deficient historical perspective in ethnology will in time 
be offset, at least in a measure, by the rigor of reconstructive technique. 
On the other hand, the Study in Methods is symptomatic of the new 
spirit of ethnologic science, which, having gathered in vast stores of 
descriptive data, begins to take stock of its resources, and sets about the 
task of interpretation and reconstruction with a method progressively 
more critical and precise, and under the guidance of a rapidly maturing 
body of theoretic doctrine. 

A. A. GOLDENWEISER. 

Storia dei Romani. Per Gaetano de Sanctis. Volume III. 
L'Eta delle Guerre Puniche. Parts I., II. (Milan, Turin, 
Rome: Fratelli Bocca. 1917. Pp. ix, 432; viii, 727. 12 lire.) 

After an interval of nine years since the publication of volumes I. and 
II., the third volume of de Sanctis's great history makes its appearance. 
In the first volume, a criticism of the tradition and a description of con- 
temporary institutions were interwoven. In the second one, with the 
formation of the Latin League the narrative element comes into some- 
what greater prominence, and when we reach the war with Pyrrhus, 
toward the end of this volume, a reasonably consecutive and trust- 
worthy narrative is possible. In this last installment of his work the 
author has taken another step forward in his method of treating the 
subject, by giving us a continuous narrative in his successive chapters, 
and by consigning his treatment of critical questions to appendixes and 
foot-notes. In discussing in a brief review a volume which contains 
over 1 100 pages and nearly 1200 foot-notes, we shall be obliged to 
limit ourselves to comments on the scope of the work, on the author's 
critical attitude, and his conclusions on two or three very fundamental 
questions. 



